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State and White House Conferences 


on Education 


UBLIC LAW 530, passed on July 26, 1954, by 

the 83d Congress and authorizing State confer- 
ences across the Nation and in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, provides all 
Americans a challenging opportunity to study their 
educational problems and to develop action programs 
to remove the roadblocks impeding educational prog- 
ress. It does so in the context of the American tradi- 
tion regarding the place of educational institutions 
and their control and support in our way of life. 
The sum of $900,000 has been appropriated for the 
conferences, of which $700,000 is for grants to the 
States, allotted on a population basis, with a 
minimum appropriation of $5,000 to each. 


Public Law 530 

Section 1 of the State and White House Con- 
ference Act authorizes appropriations to enable the 
President to hold a conference in Washington before 
November 30, 1955. It specifies that the meeting is 
to be “broadly representative of educators and other 
interested citizens from all parts of the Nation 

.” and that it is “to consider and report to the 

President on significant and pressing problems in 
the field of education.” 

Sections 2 and 3 merit quotation in full: 


GRANTS FOR STATE CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
Sec. 2. (a) to assist each State to bring together, prior to the 
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By A. LACHLAN REED* 


White House Conference on Education, educators and other 
interested citizens to discuss educational problems in the State 
and make recommendations for appropriate action to be taken 
at local, State, and Federal levels, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $1,000,000. Sums appropriated 
pursuant to this section shall be allotted to the States on the 
basis of their respective populations according to the latest figures 
certified by the Department of Commerce, except that no State’s 
allotment shall be less than $15,000. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall pay, through the 
disbursing facilities of the Treasury Department, its allotment 
to each State which, through its Governor or other State official 
designated by the Governor, undertakes to accept and use the 
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sums so paid exclusively for the purpose set forth in subsection 
(a), and to make a report of the findings and recommendations 
of the State conference for use of the White House Conference on 
Education. Sums appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
remain available until December 31, 1955, and any such sums 
remaining unpaid to the States or unobligated by them as of 
that date shall be returned to the Treasury. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 3. There are also authorized to be appropriated to the 
Commissioner of Education for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1955, and June 30, 1956, such sums as Congress determines to be 
necessary for the administration of this Act, including the expenses 
of the Office of Education in making available to the public the 
findings and recommendations of the conference. The Com- 
missioner of Education is also authorized to accept funds, equip- 
ment, and facilities donated for purposes of the conference and 
to use the same in accordance with such purposes. 


DEFINITION OF STATE 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of this Act the term “State” includes 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Call for State Conferences 


Sharing this concern of citizens across the Nation 
and recognizing the urgency of finding solutions to 
the problems facing education, President Eisenhower 
on September 20 wrote to the Governors of the 
States and Territories, inviting them to call confer- 
ences of citizens and educators to develop action 
programs to meet their problems. His letter is as 
follows: 


Dear GOVERNOR : All of us recognize the urgency 
of solving such serious educational] problems as shortages of teach- 
ers and school facilities and the loss of needed trained manpower 
through illiteracy and school drop-outs. Many States and local 
communities are making progress in dealing with these problems. 
The facts show, however, that we are falling behind rather than 
catching up. 

I deeply believe that the primary responsibility for meeting 
these problems must lie with the States and local communities, 
and that the Federal Government should strengthen and not 
interfere with State administration of education. It is because 
our citizens have taken direct responsibility for their schools and 
colleges that, through the years, American education has flourished. 

Public Law 530, just passed by the Congress, conforms to this 
historic principle of self-reliance. It gives Americans the op- 
portunity to determine what steps they can take at local, State 
and national levels to insure the best possible education for our 
youth. This Act authorizes State and White House conferences 
at which representative citizens and educators can study their 
educational problems at all levels and determine what action 
should be taken. $700,000 has been allocated to the States for 
defraying a portion of the costs of preparing for and conducting 
these meetings. I have asked Secretary Hobby to write you 
more 1n detail concerning these Conferences. 

With this opportunity to know the facts and understand 
the problems, I am convinced that the people of the United 
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States will develop programs of effective action. It is with this 
conviction that I ask you to join with me in bringing about the 
most thorough, widespread and concerted study that the Ameri- 
can people have ever made of their educational problems. This 
study is necessary, I believe, to make citizens realize the import- 
ance of immediate and continued action if we are to have agencies 
that contribute to a well-educated nation. 

In my judgment, we have in this program a great opportunity 
to meet the needs of education in our country. 

With best wishes and personal regards, 


Sincerely, 


[S] Dwicat D. E1rsennower. 


On the same date Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby 
wrote to each Governor to give him additional 
details. She referred to her meeting with the State 
Executives in April, when she outlined for them the 
Administration’s legislative proposals in the field of 
education, and she offered the resources of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare to help 
“to make these conferences contribute significantly 
to improve education for the youth of our country.” 

Commissioner S. M. Brownell simultaneously 
wrote to each chief State school officer to outline a 
few of the basic considerations of the Conference Act, 
to specify the conditions governing the grants, and 
to suggest the advantages of cooperative planning 
and action. He referred to the procedures for the 
White House Conference and offered the willing 
assistance of the Office of Education. A number of 
enclosures with his letter made available additional 
information. 

That the conferences should consider educational 
problems at all levels and that representative citizens 
as well as professional educators should be active 
participants was stressed by the President, the Secre- 
tary, and the Commissioner of Education. Each 
writer referred specifically to the need for both study 
and action across a broad front if attempts to meet 
the challenges are to succeed. 


Categories for Study and Action 


Seminal concerns in education to which citizens 
are devoting time, thought, and energy were out- 
lined in a “‘fact sheet” enclosure with Commissioner 
Brownell’s letter to each State educational executive. 
The foremost areas calling for the attentive con- 
sideration of Americans seeking to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for the Nation’s youth were 
categorized as follows: (a) Providing education to 
meet the needs of individuals and of a free society; 
(5) enlisting and maintaining an adequate supply of 
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well-prepared teachers; (c) providing school build- 
ings and equipment; (d) financing education; (¢) or- 
ganizing education. 


State Conferences 


The composition, organization, and purposes of 
the State conferences, not to mention their uses of 
Federal grants, are, quite obviously, matters for 
State determination. 

The anticipation is that meetings in the States 
will be held between this fall and the summer of 
1955, so that the reports of the State conferences can 
be ready in good time for the national meeting in 
Washington. 

Broad consideration of educational matters, from 
childhood through adult years and from elementary 
through higher levels and as provided through home, 
school, college, church, and other neighborhood in- 
stitutions, is anticipated. 

Careful preplanning by representative groups of 
laymen and educators, assisted by competent staff 
work, is considered a prerequisite for successful out- 
comes. 

Each State will presumably form a planning com- 
mittee to direct conference progress by cooperative 
action between the office of the chief executive and 
that of the chief State school officer, and it is antici- 
pated that the conference committee will be repre- 
sentative of lay citizen and education interests, with 
more laymen than professional educators. 

Public Law 530 and the appropriation legislation 
require that each State prepare “a report of the 
findings and recommendations of the State con- 
ference for the use of the White House Conference 
on Education” and that “none of the funds granted 
to any State may be used to compensate any person 
for their (sic) personal services .. .”. Otherwise 
their latitude is the widest. 

The law provides assistance to States so that their 
citizens can, without interference, develop the kind 
of programs they want and need. They are given 
the opportunity to decide what needs to be done 
and how to do it—across the board—by considering 
nct only the problems of today, but those which 
face them ahead. 


White House Conference 


It is anticipated that a committee of citizens rep- 
resentative of varying political, religious, racial, 
educational, and nonprofessional interests will plan 
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and conduct the White House Conference, scheduled 
for late fall of 1955. 

The committee, operating as a group independent 
of the Office of Education, will be responsible to the 
President and to its fellow Americans. It will be 
assisted by the resources of the Office of Education, 
but it will operate freely within the limitations of 
its budget, which for the current fiscal year is 
$200,000. 

Committee officers will include a layman chair- 
man and a vice chairman who is an educator. Neil 
McElroy, president of Procter and Gamble and long 
actively interested in education, has accepted the 
President’s invitation to serve as chairman. 

While it is too early to specify the agenda of the 
conference, the White House Conference will seek 
broadly to emphasize the importance of education 
to the Nation; to report on progress in the States; 
to summarize the resources available and needed to 
keep American education at the level essential for 
national security and well-being; to demonstrate 
clearly what citizens in each State can do and want 
to do to meet their educational needs; and to give 
impetus to the necessary efforts to improve educa- 
tion. 

No one expects that the conferences will solve the 
problems of education in the country, but they can 
be an important stimulant to constructive progress. 


Participation in the Conferences 


The active participation of volunteer groups, both 
lay and professional, is basic to the success of each 
of the State conferences and the White House Con- 
ference. Who will join in the common effort and 
to what extent cannot be exactly specified, although 
the widely representative composition of the White 
House Conference Committee is a favorable augury 
that no significant points of view will be overlooked. 

Actually, of course, no prescriptive standards for 
participation are realistic in view of the freedom 
each State has to develop its own conference pur- 
poses and agenda and the developmental nature of 
the White House Conference itself. Presumably 
those who wish to lend their support to the State 
conferences will do so through both the chief State 
school officer and the Governor. Once a State Con- 
ference committee is in being, efforts can be geared 
in with this State group. 

The Office of Education is interested in giving the 
maximum possible service, when called upon, to 
any State conference, as well as to the staff of the 
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White House Conference committee. It is work- 
ing cooperatively with educational and volunteer 
citizen groups. At the same time, it is anticipated 
that in facing their problems, States will gather and 
present evidence to demonstrate to what extent and 
in what ways they can meet their needs by con- 
tinued use of existing State and local resources or 
those which may be developed. 





Ford Foundation 


Tue Forp Founpation has consolidated its offices 
at 477 Madison Avenue, New York City. This 
is an opportune occasion, therefore, to review the 
foundation and its work. 


The Foundation 
The Ford Foundation was established in 1936 for 


the general purpose of advancing human welfare. 
In 1948 a study was initiated by the trustees to 
determine the most effective ways in which the 
foundation could operate in the public interest. On 
the basis of the findings of the study the trustees 
decided in 1950 to concentrate the foundation’s 
resources in five areas of human welfare: Supporting 
efforts to increase international understanding and 
promote world peace, strengthening democratic insti- 
tutions and processes, advancing economic well- 
being, extending and improving education, and 
enlarging scientific knowledge and understanding of 
human behavior. 

The foundation is controlled by 12 trustees. It is 
very largely a grant-making organization, and only 
occasionally does it conduct its own projects, for 
example, the TV Workshop which produces 
OMNIBUS. Foundation grants are made exclu- 
sively for educational, scientific, and charitable pur- 
poses. Except for a limited number of grants to 
individuals for fellowships, foundation grants go 
to tax-exempt organizations to enable them to 
undertake projects designed to advance the declared 
program of the foundation. 


Principal Grantees 
From January 1, 1951, through May 31, 1954, 79 


percent of the foundation’s funds went to schools, col- 
leges, universities, research councils, professional 
associations, and similar tax-exempt organizations 
in every section of the United States. Of the remain- 
ing 21 percent, 13 percent of the funds went to the 
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United States organizations operating abroad and 8 
percent directly to foreign colleges and universities. 

In most cases the foundation’s grants enable an 
institution to work on a specific project, but in some 
cases the recipient can in turn make grants to others 
so that they may work on a particular part of a gen- 
eral project. Wherever possible, the grants go to 
organizations already in existence. However, in 
several general fields of interest to the foundation, 
it has been necessary to establish new independent 
organizations. These are: The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; The Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion; The Fund for the Republic; Resources for the 
Future, Inc.; East European Fund, Inc.; Intercul- 
tural Publications, Inc.; and Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

Although the foundation participated in estab- 
lishing the above-named seven organizations, its 
relationship with them is the same as with the hun- 
dreds of other institutions to which it has made 
grants. Each is an independent corporation with 
its own charter and bylaws, board of directors, office, 
and staff. These organizations are not divisions, 
departments, or subsidiaries of the Ford Foundation, 
nor are they “Ford Funds.” The specific actions 
taken by the organizations are credited to them, not 
to the Ford Foundation. 





Reserve of Planned Public Works 


Section 702 of the Housing Act of 1954 provides for 
the resumption of Federal aid to assist in the advance 
planning of State and local non-Federal public works. 
Assistance will be available only for preliminary 
plans. The Housing Administrator is empowered to 
make advances to the States, their agencies, and 
political subdivisions for the planning of public works 
(other than housing) which conform to a State, local, 
or regional plan approved by a competent State, 
local, or regional authority. 

The authority to make advances expires July 1, 
1957, and appropriations up to $10 million are 
authorized for this program. The 83d Congress 
appropriated $1} million for the initial phases of 
the program with a 10-percent limitation for each 
State. 

An interpretation of the phrase “other than hous- 
ing” is understood to mean that the normal institu- 
tional type of housing on a college or university 
campus may be included under this program. 
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American Architecture and Architectural 


Education Surveyed 


RCHITECTURE and architectural education 
are the subject of an elaborate investigation 
recently reported for the American Institute of Archi- 
tects.! It was financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Comparable in scope to the study of 
engineering education made a quarter of a century 
ago, this work treats comprehensively the status of 
American architecture at the midcentury—its back- 
ground, educational patterns, and outlook for the 
future. It is the most complete self-study the 
American architectural profession has ever made 
and is the first major survey of architectural educa- 
tion since 1932. 


ti id - 


sat Sa 
The first and largest of the two volumes of the new 


study, The Architect at Mid-Century: Evolution and 
Achievement, contains discussions of American archi- 
tecture, achievement and potential; architects and 
their practice at midcentury; education for the 
practice of architecture; courses for the architectural 
curriculum; faculties, personnel, and administration 
for architectural education; candidate training and 
registration for the practice of architecture; and 
expanding professional resources. The volume also 
presents a series of recommendations and a discussion 
of the role of the American Institute of Architects. 
Tables, graphs, and charts illustrate different aspects 
of the architectural profession and architectural 
education: student enrollment and _ mortality; 
degrees; size of schools; costs of architectural educa- 
tion; faculty salaries and teaching loads; preparation 
and experience of architectural school faculties; the 
curriculum, and the ranking of its different subjects 
by practicing architects and architectural teachers; 
professional registration and distribution of archi- 
tects; architects’ income; organization of architects’ 
offices; and so on. The appendixes include the 
questionnaire and statistical forms upon which the 
volume is based. 


Evolution and Achievement 
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The Commission for the Survey of Education and 
Registration of the American Institute of Architects, 
which prepared the study, “found that existing 
overall programs of architectural education and 
registration are soundly conceived and, on the whole, 
effective in terms of familiar criteria,” and that “no 
revolutionary change seems demanded.” Neverthe- 
less, the commission addressed to the institute 43 
specific recommendations relating to architectural 
education and practice. 

Among the Commission recommendations were 
the following: (1) That architectural statistics be 
collected annually; (2) that reliable aptitude tests for 
architecture be prepared; (3) that counseling service 
at the secondary school level for prospective archi- 
tects be provided; (4) that elementary- and second- 
ary-school workbooks providing some acquaintance 
with architecture be prepared; (5) that counseling of 
architectural students by practicing architects be 
provided; (6) that a proposal to admit to archi- 
tectural study selected students who have completed 
3 years of secondary school be studied; (7) that 
institutes for architectural teachers be held; (8) that 
citations for excellence in architectural teaching be 
issued; (9) that architectural courses for nonarchi- 
tectural students be developed; (10) that research 
into all phases of architecture be conducted; (11) 
that graduate education in architecture be encour- 
aged; and (12) that decennial surveys of the archi- 
tectural profession be made, the next one in 1961. 
Several recommendations were also made relative to 
architectural registration and examinations therefor 
and to certain other matters of interest to professional 
architects. 

As a study of the architectural profession in the 
United States, the first volume of the work is a 
landmark, not only for the comprehensiveness of the 
research upon which it is based but also for the 
clarity and conciseness of its recommendations. 


Conversations Across the Nation 


The contents of the study’s second volume, The 
Architect at Mid-Century: Conversations Across the 
Nation, are unique and have values going far beyond 
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questions of architectural education. In 10 Ameri- 
can cities—Albany, Boston, Chicago, Eugene, 
Houston, New York, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco—three questions were 
discussed by small groups representing different 
walks of life. ‘These questions, in full or in substance, 
were: (1) What kind of society do you foresee in the 
United States of the future? (2) How will the social 
organization of the United States of the future affect 
the physical form of buildings and the growth of the 
cities, towns, and rural areas? (3) What should be 
the basis of preparation of men and women for 
professional leadership in such a society, with special 
reference to the place of architecture in that society? 
These discussions are reported in volume II of the 
study. 

Among the persons who discussed these questions 
were college and university presidents; deans and 
professors representing subject-matter fields such as 
engineering, architecture and fine arts, law, sociology, 
English, history, home economics, philosophy, psy- 
chology, archeology, agriculture, government, and 
humanities; and representatives of such businesses 
and industries as banking, utilities, housing, live- 
stock, timber, steel, retailing, and magazine and 
newspaper editing. 

An epilogue by Walter Andrews Taylor, director of 
the department of education and research of the 
American Institute of Architects, summarizes the 
various views expressed on these questions. Both the 
summary and the more detailed reports in the volume 
have relevance for professional education generally, 
and, for that matter, for liberal arts education also. 
Finally, the discussions growing out of the first ques- 
tion are valuable as a sample of the thinking among 
influential groups in this country about the direction 
in which the society and economy of the United 
States may or may not be moving. 





St. John’s College Teaching 
Internships 


St. Joun’s Cotiece, Annapolis, Md., has appointed 
four men and two women to participate in its 
college teaching internship program. The program 
is made possible by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

The specialties represented by the interns are 
classics, education, English, philosophy, political 
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science, and physics. Four of the six hold the doctor 
of philosophy degree, and three have held teaching 
positions. The interns, who will be considered 
regular faculty members, will teach mathematics, 
language tutorials, and laboratory sciences, and lead 
seminar discussions. They will have their own 
weekly seminar to study their particular teaching 
problems, and will also engage in research in their 
own branch of study. With a single 4-year course 
in the liberal arts, St. John’s will offer the interns 
an opportunity to discover relationships between 
their particular fields of study and other areas of 
knowledge. 





Practice Teaching Program at 
Wisconsin 


Future Pu. D.’s in history at the University of 
Wisconsin who cannot prove that they have suc- 
cessfully taught their subject to college undergradu- 
ates are required to take an education course to 
learn to teach on the college level. A part of the 
class time is used for study of teaching methods and 
a part to examine the student’s responsibility as a 
faculty member. Thus the prospective college 
teacher is provided an opportunity to learn the 
first steps in college teaching, and to do that learn- 
ing when the responsibility, although real, is not 
great. 

It is reported that the training program has 
improved the class work of the teaching assistants 
and has enabled the history department to know 
more about the doctoral candidates as teachers and 
thus to find them better and more suitable jobs. 





Engineering Education Study 


THE TEACHING of the humanities and the social 
sciences in the Nation’s colleges of engineering and 
science is to be appraised closely by authorities in 
engineering education under terms of a $30,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Scheduled for completion by June 1955, the study 
will focus attention on programs which appear to be 
well conceived and to be working effectively. With 
the completed study as a background, the steering 
committee will make recommendations for improv- 
ing courses, teaching materials, and methods in the 
humanities and social sciences. 
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lts Supply and Utilization 


UR NATIONAL ECONOMY has a vital need 

for engineering, scientific, teaching, health, and 
other professional personnel, especially in a period of 
mobilization which can lead to an all-out war 
economy. The current and impending national 
shortages of such highly trained manpower pose 
problems of serious concern to all citizens. 


The Shortages 

One of the most widely publicized shortages, in the 
field of engineering, was predicted early in 1950 as 
facing the Nation by 1953. The prediction was 
based on the steady growth in the demand for 
engineers to serve our industrial system, which was 
continually expanding and growing more complex, 
and upon the large decline in the number of fresh- 
man engineering students which had occurred since 
1946. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea later in 
1950 created such a sudden and large demand for 
engineers that within a few months the shortage 
became evident. It has been with us ever since, and 
all available evidence points to its continuance at 
least through 1960. The number of engineering 
graduates up to that time will be about 177,000, 
compared to an estimated need for about 240,000 
under conditions of “partial mobilization.” (The 
need under full mobilization, of course, would be 
much greater.) 

Other shortages have a longer history. The 
demand for nurses, doctors, and dentists has exceeded 
the supply for a number of years. Shortages of at 
least 50,000 registered nurses and from 22,000 to 
45,000 doctors by 1960 have been estimated by the 
President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. 

Qualified teachers have been in short supply for a 
decade, and the shortage is growing worse. The 
Office ~f Education has estimated that by 1960 
there will be a total shortage of about 293,000 
teachers, even without relieving present over- 
crowded classrooms. This shortage can be met 
only by some combination of three methods, which 
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Scientific and Professional Manpower— 
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are: (1) More overcrowding of classrooms; (2) the 
employment of more substandard teachers; and (3) 
the rehiring of qualified teachers who have left the 
profession. 


Need for a National Policy 

Developments in other scientific and professional 
fields have roughly paralleled those outlined above, 
and shortages exist or impend in practically all such 
fields. The situation calls imperatively for a 
realistic, practical, and democratic national policy 
through which the Nation can achieve the optimum 
development and use of all its human resources. 
A policy is needed that avoids direct mandatory 
controls over the civilian population and at the same 
time assures a rational distribution of highly trained 
manpower among and between military and civilian 
activities, which are mutually interdependent in 
periods of partial mobilization and even more so in 
times of war. 

The policies outlined by the President in January 
1951, by the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Engineering Manpower Commission, the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, and the National Manpower 
Council, and by the “Appley Committee”! provide 
an adequate basis for the formulation and imple- 
mentation of such a policy to serve the best interests 
of the Nation. 


Organized Efforts To Improve the Situation 


A large number of agencies, both within and with- 
out the Federal Government, have become interested 
in the improvement of the supply and utilization of 
scientific and professional manpower. The most 
active of these agencies are: National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council, Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training, Na- 
tional Manpower Council, American Society for 
Engineering Education, Engineers Joint Council, 
Engineering Manpower Commission, Scientific Man- 
power Commission, American Chemical Society, 
National Education Association, American Medical 





1In 1954 the Appley committee recommended the reorganization of the 
military reserve into a reserve immediately recallable by the Department of 
Defense and a reserve to be selectively recallable by the Selective Service System. 
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Association, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, Future Scientists of America Foundation, Civil 
Service Commission, the National Science Founda- 
tion, Selective Service System, Department of De- 
fense, Department of Labor, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Lack of space prevents any detailed outline of the 
activities of these agencies, or a discussion of the 
“cross-fertilization” which results from the many 
persons holding membership in several of the agen- 
cies, and the inclusion in several agencies of official 
representatives of other agencies. The activities and 
interrelationships are outlined in circular No. 394 
of the Office of Education, entitled “Scientific and 
Professional Manpower—Organized Efforts To Im- 
prove its Supply and Utilization,” by this writer. 


Results of Organized Efforts 


No accurate quantitative conclusions can be 
reached as to the net effect of these efforts, but cer- 
tain comparisons between 1950 and 1953 seem to 
indicate that at least in the field of engineering they 
have had some effect. Enrollment of freshman eng- 
ineers started to increase a year earlier than did the 
enrollment of all college freshmen, and has continued 
to increase at a faster rate. All college freshmen in- 
creased 11 percent from 1950 to 1953, while engineer- 
ing freshmen increased 76 percent. Engineering 
freshmen constituted 6.6 percent of total college 
freshmen in 1950, and the number has steadily in- 
creased since then to 10.5 percent in 1953. The low 
point in engineering graduates is expected in 1954, 
while in the various fields of science it is not expected 
until 1957 or 1958. 

Fears have been expressed that the decided in- 
crease in interest in the engineering profession on the 
part of students of college age would lead to an influx 
of poorly prepared students into the engineering col- 
leges. However, this does not appear to have hap- 
pened, since the “survival ratios” of engineering 
students are approximately the same as during pre- 
war years. 

Fears have also been expressed that students have 
been attracted away from careers in science by the 
various campaigns directed toward increasing their 
interest in engineering. ‘This can neither be proved 
nor disproved at present, since it is extremely difficult 
to identify students who plan to major in the sciences 
early enough in their college careers to predict with 
any degree of accuracy the number of graduates to 
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be expected a few years in the future. It will proba- 
bly be necessary to wait 2 or 3 years to find out 
whether the increase in engineering enrollments has 
been at the expense of enrollments in science, or 
whether both have increased. 


Toward a National Policy 


In any event, the activities of the organizations and 
agencies listed above (which are discussed in circular 
394) have drawn the attention of the public to the 
seriousness of the general national situation with 
respect to scientific and professional manpower. 
There is a growing realization among governmental 
agencies that there are special problems connected 
with the effective utilization of scientific and profes- 
sional personnel in the national welfare which differ 
in important aspects from problems arising in the 
mobilization of larger and more homogeneous groups 
of people. Although a relatively small number of 
persons are involved they are of great importance, 
especially to those activities closely related to na- 
tional security and welfare, since the emphasis in 
modern warfare is increasingly on science and 
technology. 

The activities of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and of its Committee on Specialized Personnel, the 
establishment by the Selective Service System of 
State advisory committees on the deferment of 
specialized personnel and the general reaction to the 
Appley committee report, indicate that a practical, 
workable, national policy on the utilization of the 
Nation’s most important resource, its scientific and 
national manpower, is evolving. 





Undergraduate Program on the East 


Tue University or RocuestEer this fall has initiated 
a program of studies to give its undergraduate stu- 
dents a wide understanding of Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. Various departments, particularly those 
in the social studies and the humanities, are cooper- 
atinginthenewcourses. Itishoped that the program 
eventually will become an expanded curriculum lead- 
ing to a concentration in world studies. The pro- 
gram is based upon the belief that there is needed a 
generation of college graduates who have been 
trained with less emphasis on the traditions of 
Western Europe and more upon the realities of Asia 
and other regions of the world now having a special 
impact on American national life. 
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Education Bills in the Eighty-third 


Congress 


A Ttorat of slightly more than 700 bills, including 
duplicates, relating directly or indirectly to educa- 
tion, were introduced in the 83d Congress, Jan. 3, 
1953 to August 20, 1954. While the vast majority 
of these bills had only a remote connection with 
education or were of minor imp: rtance and received 
no serious consideration by the Congress, others 
were of much significance. Among the latter were 
measures such as those authorizing a White House 
conference on education; providing for cooperative 
research by the Office of Education with public or 
private educational agencies or institutions; estab- 
lishing an educational advisory committee for the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; granting congressional consent to the 
formation of a New England interstate compact for 
educational purposes; and amending Public Laws 
815 and 874 for the benefit of schools in federally 
affected areas. These measures were among a total 
of approximately 60 bills relating to education in 
some way that became public laws. About 30 
additional bills relating partly or wholly to education 
were reported out of one or both of the appropriate 
committees to which they were referred. 





Cooperative Research 


THE CoMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION was recently 
authorized by Public Law 531, 83d Congress, to 
enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with universities and colleges and State 
educational agencies for the conduct of research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education. 
The law provides that no such contract of jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements may be entered 
into until the Commissioner has obtained the advice 
and recommendations of educational research spe- 
cialists “who are competent to evaluate the proposals 
as to the soundness of their design, the possibilities 
of securing productive results, the adequacy of 
resources to conduct the proposed research, surveys, 
or demonstrations, and their relationship to other 
similar educational research already completed or in 
process.” 

The law requires the Commissioner to report 
annually to the Congress concerning the research, 
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surveys, and demonstrations initiated under the act, 
the recommendations made by the research special- 
ists mentioned above, and any action taken with 
respect to such recommendations. 

Annual appropriations are authorized to the Office 
of Education in such amounts as the Congress may 
determine to be necessary to carry out the purposes 


of the act. To date, however, the Congress has 
made no such appropriation. 





New England Board of Higher Education 


REGIONAL COOPERATION in public higher education 
has been in operation in the South since 1948, when 
the Southern Regional Education Board was estab- 
lished. By a compact approved by the Congress 
and the President in 1953, a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement was made possible for 11 Western States 
and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii.' Under 
these agreements, a State lacking facilities in a par- 
ticular branch of professional education but having 
within its borders one or more students interested in 
this type of education may contract for their training 
in a neighboring State that has the desired facilities. 
Whether the field be medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, architecture, or some other area of educa- 
tion, States that are parties to the compact may pro- 
vide, through interstate cooperation, complete higher 
educational facilities for their students without the 
necessity of each State maintaining a full complement 
of professional and specialized schools and colleges. 

Purposes and organization—The third of these re- 
gional compacts has been formed in New England and 
has been authorized by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent in Public Law 719, 83d Cong. The purposes 
of this latest compact are to provide greater educa- 
tional opportunities and services through a coordi- 
nated program and to further higher education in 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and public 
health, and in professional, technical, scientific, lit- 
erary, and other fields. 

To achieve these purposes a board of higher educa- 
tion is created consisting of three members from each 
compacting State. The compact is to become oper- 
ative whenever any two or more of the States of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut enter into it. The 





1 For these earlier developments, see: Jennings B. Sanders, Western Interstate 
Compact for Higher Education, Hicner Epucation, October 1953, pp. 29-30, 
and articles cited there. 
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board may employ an executive secretary and such 
tenographic, clerical, technical, or legal personnel as 
may be necessary. Disbursements by the board may 
be made only by vouchers signed by the executive 
secretary and countersigned by the treasurer, who is 
an appointive official of the board but who also may 
be one of its members. The board must make an 
annual report to the governor and legislature of each 
compacting State. 

The board has power to coliect, correlate, and 
evaluate data in the fields of its interest and to pub- 
lish the results of its research. It also has power to 
enter into contractual agreements with compacting 
States or agencies and with such educational institu- 
tions and agencies as may be necessary to achieve its 
educational objectives. It may receive grants, de- 
vises, gifts, and bequests and administer trusts and 
other specified types of property. 

State obligations.—State contributions to carry out 
the contracts of the board are to be on the basis of 
the number of students from the compacting State 
for whom the board makes contracts, and the rate is 
to be determined by the board. For the expenses of 
the board itself, each State is to contribute funds in 
the proportion that its population bears to the total 
combined population of the compacting States. 

The provisions of the compact are severable; how- 
ever, action by a State to this end will not be effective 
until 2 years after it has given notice. The compact 
provides for the case of a defaulting State, and for 
the reinstatement of any State that may have 
withdrawn from the compact or defaulted on its 
obligations. 





American-Korean Foundation 
Activities 


Tue American-Korean Founpation will imme- 
diately expand its extensive educational program in 
Korea. The foundation has allocated $235,000 in 
support of a program which will include leadership 
training for Korean educators visiting the United 
States, educational workshops to be conducted in 
Korea, educational studies and consultations in 
Korea, development of demonstration centers in 
Korea, and grants-in-aid to a limited number of 
Korean students attending American schools. As 
part of a $3,500,000 program which the foundation 
has conducted in Korea during the last 8 months, it 
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has supplied professional libraries to 20 Korean 
teacher-training institutions, made possible graduate 
study in the United States for Korean educational 
leaders, provided scholarships for 60 students in 
Korean colleges, established a center for the advanced 
teaching of English at Seoul National University. 
It has also provided Korean-language typewriters, 
duplicating machines, and supplies to be used in 
preparing teaching materials as a temporary sub- 
stitute for textbooks, and is paying the tuition to 
permit 2,500 Korean orphans to attend Korean 
public schools. 





Degrees at Air University 


By an act approved August 31, 1954, the Congress 
has authorized the Commander, Air University, to 
confer appropriate degrees upon persons meeting 
requirements in the Resident College of the United 
States Air Force Institute of Technology. The 
degrees are to be conferred under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Air Force, and upon 
accreditation of the Institute “by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting association or authority.” 





American Education Week 


American Epucation WEEK has been observed for 
33 years as an occasion to promote the cause of edu. 
cation. This year it is the week of November 7 to 
13. The sponsors are the National Education Asso- 
ciation; the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the American 
Legion; and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Recently it has been suggested that higher educa- 
tion institutions should participate in observing 
American Education Week. The following specific 
objectives are suggested: (1) Special publicity about 
the college program, plans, and needs, directed to 
the general public of community, State, or service 
area. (2) Development of greater understanding 
and appreciation of the college on the part of its 
student body. (3) Cultivation of stronger ties with 
alumni. (4) Cooperation with elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the service area on a broad pro- 
gram of educational interpretation for the Nation’s 
total school system. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


General Education Bibliography, by Elizabeth N. 
Layton. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Bulletin 1954, No. 3. 22 p. 15 cents. 

Good and Bad School Plants in the United States as 
Revealed by School Facilities Survey, by James L. 
Taylor and Others. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Special Publication No. 2. 
77 p. 50 cents. 

Guiding High-School Students of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Developing Farming Programs, by E. J. 
Johnson and W. N. Elam. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 254, Agricultural Series No. 65. 
82 p. 30 cents. 

High-School Retention by States, by Walter H. 
Gaumnitz. Washington, 1954. Circular No. 398. 
19 p. Proc. 

Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 
1953-54, by Mary Laxson. Washington, 1954. 
Misc. 2557, revised 1954. 25 p. Proc. 

Loan and Rental Sources of U. S. Government Films, 
by Seerley Reid and Robert T. Morris. Washing- 
ton, 1954. 21 p. Proc. 

Mathematics Education Research Studies—1953, by 
Kenneth E. Brown. Washington, 1954. Circular 
No. 377-II, May 1954. 22 p. Proc. 

Measurement Index, by David Segel. Washing- 
ton, 1954. Circular No. 388, superseding Misc. 
3405, Feb. 1952. 27 p. Proc. 

A Partial Bibliography of Materials Related to 
International Education, by Thomas E. Cotner and 
John W. Grissom, revised to July 1953 by Frank A. 
Knapp, Jr. 104 p. Proc. 

The School Lunch—Its Educational Contribution. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet No. 6. 27 p. 
25 cents. 
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Scientific and Professional Manpower: Organized 
Efforts To Improve Its Supply and Utilization, by 
Henry H. Armsby. Washington, 1954. Circular 
No. 394. 40p. Proc. 


Selected Bibliography of Current Articles in Mathe- 
matics Education, by Kenneth E. Brown. Wash- 
ington, 1954. Circular No. 346, revised July 1954. 
6p. Proc. 


Selected Bibliography of Reference and Enrichment 
Material for the Teaching of Mathematics, by Kenneth 
E. Brown. Circular No. 347, revised July 1954. 
8p. Proc. 


Statistics of County and Regional Libraries Serving 
Populations of 50,000 or More: Fiscal Year 1953, by 
Mary M. Willhoite. Washington, 1954. Circular 
No. 406. 4p. Proc. 


Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities with Popula- 
tions of 100,000 or More: Fiscal 1953, by Mary M. 
Willhoite. Washington, 1954. Circular No. 393, 
revised June 1954. 4p. Proc. 


Statistics of Public Library Systems in Cities with 
Population of 50,000 to 99,999: Fiscal Year 1953, 
by Mary M. Willhoite. Washington, 1954. Circu- 
lar No. 396. 4p. Proc. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: 
An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
education with classified subject index. Supplement 
No. 7 to Vocational Division Bulletin No. 180, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 253, Agricultural 
Series No. 64. Washington, U. S. Goverament 
Printing Office, 1954. 75 p. 30 cents. 

Teaching Materials for Mathematics Classes, by 
Kenneth P. Kidd and Kenneth E. Brown. Wash- 
ington, 1954. Circular No. 399. 36 p. Proc. 

Welcome Stranger: Some Suggestions for Planning 
a Program for Visiting Educators from Other Lands, 


by Delia Goetz. Washington, 1954. 8p. Proc. 
From Other Government Agencies 
83d Congress, House of Representatives. Twelfth 


Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Actio- 
ities. Letter from Chairman, United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Education Exchange Trans- 
mitting the Twelfth Semiannual Report by the 
United States Advisory Commission on Education 
Exchange for the period January 1 to June 30, 1954, 
pursuant to Section 603 of Public Law 402, 80th 
Cong. House Document No. 483. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
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The Architect at Mid-Century. 2 vols. The 
Report of the Commission for the Survey of Educa- 
tion and Registration of the American Institute of 
Architects. New York, Reinhold Publishing Co., 
1954. Vol. I, Evolution and Achievement, Turpin C. 
Bannister, ed. 513 p. and tables. $8.75. Vol. II, 
Conversations Across the Nation, Francis R. Bellamy, 
ed. 260p. $5. Asa set, $12. 
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Association of University Evening Colleges 1953 
Proceedings. Robert A. Love, City College School 
of Business, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 10, [1954]. 
91 p. Proc. 

College Credit by Examination: An Evaluation of 
the University of Buffalo Program, by Edward S. 
Jones and Gloria K. Ortner. Buffalo, N. Y., The 
University of Buffalo, 1954. The University of 
Buffalo Studies, Vol. 21, No. 3, January 1954. 201 p. 

Management Education for Itself and Its Employees. 
A series of 4 volumes published by the American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
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by Joseph M. Trickett. 64 p. Paper, $1.25. (3) 
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G. Simpson. 140 p. Paper, $2.50. (4) The Edu- 
cation of Employees: A Status Report, by Douglas 
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Williams and Stanley Peterfreund. 64 p. Paper, 
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62 p. 
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University, for Policy Development, by A. Stafford 
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